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" "Grino Speranza, Adviser of Italian Consul, Dies; 
lawyer Served on Committee of State Prison Association."' 1 ' 
Thus did the New York Herald Tribun e emphasize, in its 
obituary, what it saw as the essence of the life of a 

second generation American, whose, story maybe one - of the - /-S’ 

? ct>y4L' 

and complex twentieth century America. 
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The Herald Tribune * s eulogy d e s c ri b(^fXa^ian who was active 
in seeking solutions to pujoblems.j)/ 4irtk was a man concerned 
about the effectiveness of ©•«*• penal codes', about tbejfcpeat— 
ment of prisoners, about the treatment of immigrant laborers 
in West Virginia, and about the plight of the immigrant 
in general.^ The Triby ne saw man who rendered valuable 
diplomatic services to the United States at time of war. 
Above all he was a popular newspaper and magazine corres- 

c 

pomdent and an active civic leader. .: 

However, there was another Speranza, "Author of an 
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Analysis of Alien Problem Here," as The New York Times . 
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obituary of July 13> 1927 noted. This was a man appa- 
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rently stricken with dark fears of how "mass-alienage" ■ 

o 

C yrould inevitably corr^upt the American dream land of per- 
feet homogeniety. Here was a <man who argued that the 
spiritual and historic American people, allegedly conditioned 
by the peculiar conditions of rugged frontier living, were 
singularly suited for democratic living. He favored nearly 
total restriction of new immigration,(fearing a Jewish 
threat to democracy and a Papal scheme to take over the 

country) Obsessed by the problem the alienation, and 

- * 

the dangers, here was'a mind, once fertile with solutions 
for the social ills of America, now capable of preaching 
the false dogmas of a false past in the-form of "a (pseudo-) 
scientific analysis of the alien problem." Yet t he tw o ^ . 
so different, so mutually exclusive were one; and there 
is as a result a great problem for the biographer of this 
man of many hues built into the facts of his life. 
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The most obvious stumbling block to a clear understan- \ 
ding of G-ino Carlo Speranza is the very fact that he was 
the author of an explicit s eries of articles in World 1 s 
.Wor k magazine, 1923--1924 which (^ame dpJ^n har<^) on immigrants 
of the new stock and clearly displs&d racist and nativist 
attitudes. No doubt such writings contain a tremendous 
number of juicy quotations for anyone .planning a book on 
“the bigoted age of the 1 20's." Naturally the moralist, 
the easily offended student of history suffering from 
myopia, who cannot or will not see the whole, will quickly 
point to those evil little passages wherein Speranza con¬ 
demns as inferior millions of Latins, Slavics and Asians 
for no good, or at least no sensible, reason. These are 
the deblinkers who would sacrifice healthy holistic views 
for narrow, parq^fi^l, self-serving attitudes. They are the 
perpetual crusaders, who see history not for what it was 
but for what it ought to have been. Such writers feel that 
they achieve legitimacy for what they present through ridi¬ 


cule; and ridicule is, therefore, substituted for intelli¬ 
gent, balanced criticism based on valid, historical methods. 
But there is another equally important pitfall to be wary of. 

Catherine Drinker Bowen has written that ridicule and 
hate are no longer required of the biographer. Instead, 
he “must be capable of symapthy with man's weakness, with 
man's terrible tendency to betray the things he loves.''^ 
Certainly there is truth in what she feae said, but this 
maxim, if carried one step further, can lead the biographer 
to a narrow mindedness•of another sort. That is he may 
become obsessed by''rhetorical flourish of his subject. 

His sympathy may turn into uncritical devotion; and his 
empathy may be replaced by a need to defend his attackers 
against all critics. Whether their criticisms are valid 
or not, the biographer may take a dim view. However, the 
most likely-tendency would probably be to cover up or 
gloss over the ble mishes of his subject either by excessive 
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reliance on subject source material or by ~iimpl n misrepre¬ 
sentation of the total picture. The propensity for myth¬ 
making and hero worshipping among biographers is clearly 
an extremely great hazard'. 

It is hoped that thi's paper will be considered neither 
excessively condemnatory nor overly sympathetic to its 
suject. It purpose is essentially threefold. First, it 
will attempt to- place its crfe ^oe -t of interest in the con¬ 
text of late nineteenth century, early twentieth century 
thinking on the issues of national caracter and immigration. 
Second, it is an attempt to outline the changes which took 
place in Speranza's intellectual make-up from civic humanist 
to nativist and to suggest possible reasons for such phen¬ 
omenal change. Lastly^there will be a brief attempt to 
show how there remains a persistence of the many problems which 
confronted America duriW the first quarter of the century. 

In such a way it is 1 felt\ that the foundations for any 
future study of this second generation Italian- American 
will be laid. \ 
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David M. Potter is one of many authors who have had, 
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"a somewhat compulsive preoccupa- 
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as he himself puts it, 

L'.e. 'j_J / 

tion with the question of their a Americanism. 11 It is in 

this quest for enumerating and illustrating the behavio¬ 
ral patterns, personality characteristics, and national 
identity that Speranza takes his pg^ce. He does so both 

*»£/f A )/C- 

as an acfb©®r-par-ticipant in his social and civic roles and 
as an articulate spokesman for one or another view. The 
problems and remedies, envisaged by him, were and remain 
but a single manifestation of that larger process of pro¬ 
viding an abstract ideal American character. 

Potter has argued that because the people of the Uni¬ 
ted States are not .ethni cally?ro oted where they live, be¬ 
cause they are relatively recent arrivals, because they 
are a heterogeneous people of diverse ethnic, racial, 
linguistic, political, and cultural heritage^,the national 
identity has remained i nsecure. ''^Therefore, Potter7'‘l»— 
did Alexis de Tocaueville, believes that a high value was 
placed on conformity and acceptance to"undefined tenets 
of ’Americanism.' n> Also an excessive empahsis has been 
placed on differences between the Old and New Worlds. 

Indeed, historians and social scienti^fj'i professional 
patriots and foreign travellers, itinerant lecturers and 
politicians have periodically mrl& their sen timents know n: 
"Almost every trait, good or bad, has been attributed to 
the American peppie by someone."^ ^he -point is that we 
must not assume that men like G-ino Speranza are odd-balls 
or eccentrics when they write of..the alien threat to the 
American way of life. Since there is still far from per¬ 
fect agreement on the nature of American life and character, 
it would appear to be a profitable endeavor to seek out 
the truths and falsehoods in the evolving philosophy of 
men like Speranza. 
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After second thoughts about his approach in Strangers 
in the Land . John Higham wrote "that nativism now looks 
less adequate as a vehicle for studying the struggles of 
nationalities in America, than my earlier report of it, 
and other reports,'might indicate?"^ .He contends that a 
new approach should be taken which depends less on "a set 
of attitudes, a state of mind" than on the actual social 
processes. Rather than tracing the history of nativism 
as though it.were purely an "emotionally charged impulse," 
Higbam suggests that the historian take into account soci¬ 
ety's structure. Why did certain ideas emerge over others? 
When? Where? How were they pushed into action? 

Higham has noted that nativism has usually been con¬ 
sidered a one way street where native Americans always a 
moved aggressively against outsiders., Meanwhile we have 
assumed the innocence of minorities and portrayed them, 
as in Handlin's The Unrooted .as poor, helpless victims, 
ignorant of the ways of life, and incapable of defending 
themselves. Moreover, Higham accurately indicated that 
historians have tended to attribute "ethnic cleavages to 
nativism or racism;" and in the process have deduced "the 
curse ... of inequality." That is, the overpowering facts 
of inequality in American life are minimizied or even 
eliminated by the maintenance of these two scapegoats for 
the failures of America. Finally, Higham suggest^that 
historians must not back away from acknowledging legitimate 
ethnic differences: 

Surely the boisterous, free-and-easy manners of 
the Irish, the humble patience of the Chinese, 
and many ethnic inclinations we have not learned 
properly to define have shaped the relations be¬ 
tween our various peoples. Instead of washing 
all the specific color out of our ethnic fabric 
in our fear of propagating stereotypes, let us 
look for the realities behing them.o 

The last two points of racism and the recognition of eth¬ 
nic identity need additional consideration in the light 
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of our past experiences with them. 

If Gino Speranza's pseudoscientific hook, Race or 
Nation: A Conflict of Divided loyalties, was based on 
prejudice and ignorance, it was not alone nor without ample 
precedent. Prior to Darwin's work of 1859, Count Joseph 
Gabineau wrote his Essay on the Inequality of the Human 
Races, preaching the superiority of the white race and of 
Aryans within it. Harry Elmer Barnes has suggested of 
this work that it probably dominated most nineteenth cen¬ 
tury historians. He wrote: 

With the possible exception of the ’obse£bion 
of national superiorly, which grew out of it in 
large part, there has probably never been an in¬ 
fluence more disastrous to historical objectivity 
than the mythology connected with the notion of 
the uniformity and rigidity of race, and the ' 

'proof' of the superiorites and deficiencies flow¬ 
ing therefrom.9 

/"There were al so thia^fo 11 o we re ofS)H e rb e r t Spencer's social 


Darwinism which received (wide? crsdenc^ in America.^ Spencer, 
described as "the metaphysician of the homemade intellec-c^ 
tual, and the prophet of the cracker-barrel agnostic''by 
Richard Hofstadter, authored Synthetic Philosophy which 
severely corrupted the method and meaning of Darwin’s 
theory of evolution and applied it in toto to his study 
of society.Spencer's philosophy of survival and 
espousal of the Anglo-Saxon mystique was carefully and 
fully supported in America by William Graham Sumner. The 
racist and imperialist tendencies which appeared in the 
United States during the nineteenth century received im¬ 
portant intellectual and moral support from these quarters. 

^ . v In addition to the writings of G obineau , Sp encer , a 

and S tunn er, pseudo-scientific theories about race were put 
forward by the historian John R. Commons, lathrop Stoddard, 
and Madison Grant. In 1916, while Speranza was still 
working for a cooperation amongst peoples, Grant wrote 
Passing of the Graat Race, which expressed "a passionate 
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hatred of the new immigration."' 1 '' 1 ' He feared that the do¬ 
mination of a superior Nordic race was on its way out 
tbroughtout the world and especially in America where: 

The agitation over slavery was inimical to the 
Nordic race* because it thrust aside all national 
opposition to the intrusion of hordes of immi¬ 
grants of inferior racial value and prevented 
the fixing of a definite American type.12 

By what has been said far,it seems fair to__say 

\fchatjunless one is extremely careful and reflective f the 

iotion^f race can play havoc with the development of 

historical thought. So confused and elusive can the contfep^ - 

of race be that it took a second world war to help 

mthropologijSt^ prove the fallacy of the Aryan race. ^ 0 , 11 ^ c 

lumber of o^uoial issues have bfeen touched upon p frfeuc far . 

fcof which must be kept in mind as we r turn to^ tha^st^^^^ 

of Gino Speranza^if we are to give his yet 

;riticai, assessment. 
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The narrative of Speranza's life may be loosely di¬ 
vided into three parts^not as evolutionary stages, because 
that implies subtle change, but at points in time when os¬ 


tensibly abrupt transitlong 




.e change. but, at. i 
SKiffj. <3-f <x frr 
■ nnoitiomr^ef m a od 


ensued. Unlike Arthur 


Livingston, this only "biographer 1 * to date, this writer 
does not see a constant and tortuous struggle within G-ino 
Speranza to subdue his Latin heritage in favor of the American 
way.^ Actually what took place was quite different. In 
the early period, from 1872 to 1909, when he married, 
there is almost no evidence of such a spiritual struggle. 
During the second decade of the twentieth century, his 
preoccupation with Italian-American relations and the war 
in Europe dominated his thinking and action. At this time 
Speranza was not 'caught in the middle;' he was, along with 
others, the middle, mediating the differences as well as 
the common interests of both America and Italy. Finally, 
between 1919, when he returned from Europe, and his death 
in 1927, Speranza completely reversed nearly every position 
he had taken previously,becoming a full-fledged restric- 
tionist, joining forces with the kind of men he formerly 
opposed. None of these changes took place at a slow, 
evolutionary pace; all were quick and the result of imme¬ 
diate experiences. Determining why Speranza changed so 
radically is therefore the pivotal issue at hand. 

>• Gino Speranza was bom in Bridgeport, Connecticut on 
April 23, 1872 .^ His father was Carlo Leonardo Speranza. 


who taught Romance Languages at Yale, Amherst and Columbia. 

The Speranza's cams' from Verona which,according to Livingston, 
was "part of that sturdy and highly cultivated bourgeoisie 





of the north, which figure'] more prominently in the early 
Italian immigration to America than was the case after 
I 89 O." If we are to believe Livingston, the Speranza 
home "was an American home where the society was raany- 
sidely American — Italy figuring as a cultural fairyland 
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. of art, literature and music, and of great historical 

memories." Gino spent 9 years of his childhood acquiring 

an education in Verona, Italy. He then rekumed to Ameri- 

1-5 

ca to complete his in New York City public schools. 

In 1892, he received his B.S. from City College and 
two years later a law degree from New York Law School. 
Speranza was admitted to practice law before the State 
and Federal Bar-and the Supreme Court in 1895- Soon he 
turned "almost naturally" to the international field spe¬ 
cializing in cases involving Italian and American law 
adjustments. While practising law in New York, he became 
a legal counselor to the Italian Consulate General and was r 
retained by the Emigration Commission of the Italian 
government to defend Italian immigrant laborers. The 
United States' State Department also gave him an appoint¬ 
ment at this time to keep an eye on the doings of immigrants 
which might "cause international complications." Between 
1903 and' 1906, he entered a law partnership with Warren 
H. Harding, Jr. Speranza spent five months in Italy from 
November 1904 to February 1905- For the two decades 
starting in 1901, Speranza was the Secretary for the 
Society for the Protection of Italian Immigrant of which 
he was an original organizer, in addition to acting as 
Director and Attorney of the Investigation Bureau for 
Italian Immigrants from 1906 to 1912. In 1906, he was 
charged with the investgation of riots, in the West Virginia 
coal mining regions, where Italian coal miners were mobbed 
and suffered numerous fatalities and injuries at the hands 
of local residents. Apparently state and federal authorities 
were either unwilling or unable to maintain justice. 

In this- period, Speranza also became involved in 
penology and prison administration, being appointed a mem¬ 
ber of the New York Prison Association and the director 
of a training school for probation officers maintained by 
the Order of Saint Christocher. - He assisted in drafting 
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the New York Probation Law,and wrote the text of the Chanler 
Bill, prohibiting arrests in civil suits arising under 
installment contracts. Spdranza was also named, by Gov. 
Charles Evan Hughes, to the Commission on Immigration for 
the State of New York. Indeed, if anything can be stated 
with certainty about these early years, it must be that 
Gino Speranza was a twentieth century civic humanist, an 
appropriate subject for a modem day counterpart to Vespasiano 
da Bisticci. Speranza drew from the wide variety of his 
intellectual and practical resources to augment his attempts 
to battle those who, because of prejudice or la,ck of 
knowledge, feared the new arrivals, and their strange 
ways. On the practical side, he was fortunate to have 
been involved in a highly successful law partnership and 
to have had the good fortune to take an active role in 
governmental and private enterprises for the protection 
and study of the immigration problem. Moreover, because 
of his intimate knowledge of Italy, Italian law and history, 
he was able to operate effectively for concerned parties 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Firmly convinced that men 
could, through understanding and sensitivity, consciously 
work towards better social and civic relations, he came 
to write with great enthusiasm, imagination and, above 
all, optimism on the pressing issues of his day. This 
becomes even more apparent when one reads his articles 
of the period. References to some of these are appended 
to this paper. 

The object of Speranza's humanity was to marshal the 
total resources at his command for the betterment of the 
entire society. According to one tainted source, however, 
he “sidestepped from professional writing to record pic¬ 
turesque aspects of Italian life or immigration in one 
article or another— the Mafia, the outlook of the Italian 
immigrant, the Italian lawyer in New Yo rk, an occassional 
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book review." Thus, it is implied that there was a kind 
of haphazard and ephermeral quality to the early writings. 
When this logic is carried forward, as it has been, the 
conclusion is likely to be an overshadowing of Speranza's 
sympathetic tendencies by his nativist and racist attitude 
of later years. Wot only would such logic betray the 
facts, but it would also help maintain the emotional and 
'glamorous' foundations of the historiography of nepfcivism. 
John Higham has written that historians have been too 
preoccupied with the "men of passion." The intent here 
is to break that obsession. 

Paul U. Kellogg, co-editor of Outlook Magazine , wrote 
a letter on March 9, 1904 which is indicative of the kind 
of sophisticated analysis made by Speranza and his cohorts 
He wrote: 

I hold that there is a problem — not the prob¬ 
lem of raising the 'ignorant foreigners' to OUR 
standards, as too many fool writers would have 
us believe, but of rousing an appreciation of 
each other among peoples of different race, cus¬ 
tom, traditions; appreciation of their simila¬ 
rities as well as their differences; of their 
equality and of their excellences; an apprecia¬ 
tion that will lessen the friction which comes 
of differences of language and of life and will 
not sacrfice the potentialities which either 
possess. I do not call you people the problem 
any more than I call Americans the problem; it 
lies between the two, in their intermingling. 

And of course it is the social considerations 
rather than the individual achievement which 
Charities must from its nature consider — -, 7 

the many immigrants rather than the opera singer. ' 

Unquestionably the mood displayed here as well as in all 

of Gino Speranza's early writings was one of open-minded 

and sympatheitic probing. 

In June, 1900, Speranza wrote an article for the 

. Green Bag , a popular law magazine, published in Boston, 

trying to dispel Americans of misconceptions about the 7 

Mafia. Based on its historic development in Sicily as 

an extralegal reaction of its people to "continual rule 

by foreign powers," Speranza pointed out that Sicilians 
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formed this organization with, the "most patriotic intent" 

to provide respectable law outside of that of the foreign 

invaders, e.g. the Bourbons. He then poked at the Achille 

heel of Americans (Old Stock): 

And we, who though are more fortunate and far 
ahead of them in social and economic development, 
are, nevertheless, spectators in our own coun^ 
try to the excesses of the Whitecaps and of the 
'nigger hunters' let us learn to be, if not more 
just to our bretheren across the sea, at least 
more charitable.1° 

Clear/ythese are the comments of an astute critic of the 
contemporary scene, unwilling to meekly accept the built 
in hypocrises of the society. 

At the same time he was concerned about the nature 
of the treatment given criminals. In Appleton's Popula r 
S cience Monthly , he wrote of the shame and 'scandal' of 
puti-ing men in prison who belong in asylums. Character¬ 
istically, he looked to alternatives -to the placid, docile 
maintenance of the status quo; and, after careful analysis 
he concluded that incompetent laws have "become legalized 
means of oppression.At a slightly later date, speak¬ 
ing specifically about "Italians and the Law," he wrote: 

I do not hesitate to say that the Italian here 
does not receive that even-handed justice which 
the Constitution guarantees even to him. In 
fact, if there are guilty Italians out of pri- 20 
son.there are not a few innocent ones behind bars. 

Besides their ignorance of America's language and customs, 
the Italian suffers from the popular prejudice against 
them as "men of passions." Often subject to the third 
degree by police and "white slavery" in West Virginia ahJd 
South Carolina, Speranza admitted: "there is ground for 
lack of confidence among certain Italians in the power 
of American courts to defend their rights." 

Many writers at the turn of the century made analo¬ 
gies between "barbaric invasions" and the prevailing 
immigration, but Speranz a cool ly denied such allegs-tions. 
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"The peaceable and natural process of emigration of civi¬ 
lized peoples," Speranza wrote, "from a land of classic 

civilization to a new country in its:-infancy" is a far 

21 

better description. Americans fail to consider "how 
very unpleasant, to say the least, it must be to the for¬ 
eigners living ir^thai^fiiidst to be constantly looked upon 
either as a national problem or a national peril." He 
noted that we talk about 'foreigners’ who are actually 
our neighbors. Assimilation is not a natural process. 

It is a "dual process of forces interacting one upon the 
other." What are Americans contributing to the process 
of assimilation? He implore^ his fellow Americans: 

if my countrymen here keep apart, if they herd 
in great and menacing city colonies, if they 
know little about your country, the fault is as 
much yours as theirs. And if you wish to reach 
us youd will have to batter down some of the 
walls you have yourselves built up to keep us 
from you. 

Then Speranza went on to criticize the padrone system and 
the paucity of fair journalism on Italy. On the first, 
he argued that the padrones were a "go-between" which iso¬ 
lated the immigrant from the American. In the press there 
had been a dearth of information about .the broad spectrum 
of Italian society. More often than not, there were 
"Columns on Mussolino, half-page headlines on the mafia, 
but never a word on the wonderful industrial development 
in northern Italy, never a notice of thd financial policies 
that have brought Italian finances to a successful state!" 
This failure of the "popular American press" has led 
Italians to rely predominantly on"a rather unwholesome 
Italian colonial press." 

Speranza urged that Americans not consider the immi¬ 
grant as "dangerous but rather as "raw." The former must 
be destroyed, but the latter can be moulded; and economic, 
political, and historic evidence tend "to support an op¬ 
timistic view of the possibilities of the Italian immigrant. " 


and I.V. Barton, State: Commissioner of Labor. In the: 
succeeding months he- launched a journalistic campaign 
of exposing these- campaigns. On June 13, 1903, his 
article for Outlook, summarized his findings in the 
earlier report; however, in C harities the following a 
month a more- important article appeared entitled 
"The Italian Foreman as a Social Agent: Labor Abuses in 

2 

West Virginia and their Consequences-, to the Community." ' 
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In the second article he reported that his investiga¬ 
tion was- able: to substantiate at least four major complaints* 
First, that the owners of the- coal mines employed "practices 
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borderingon fraud to get: men to go to best Virginia." 
Second, laborers' were intimidated by isolation enforced 
by "armed surveillance: to prevent laborers from exercising- 
their rights as free-men. " Next, he was able, to document 
brutal and cruel conduct by employers against laborers, 
lastly, laborers: were deprivedhand cheated of their wages. 
Employers were exhorted not to treat*# Italians in mass 
but rather as individuals with respect and snsitifpi^.y . 

He suggested that they seek the help of Italians themselves 
"honest fellows of remarkable intelligence, to act as in— 
temediaries. The problem of Italian labor in America 
could be helped by "encouraging a class of Italian fore¬ 
men" to establish good relations between employer and 


employee. So sensible and moderate was his advice, it is 

difficult to understand why it went unheeded by so many. 

Speranza concluded rather eloquently: 

The public mind has been so saturated with, the 
journalistic idda that Italians are both fright¬ 
fully ignorant and instinctively criminal, that 
it never stops to consider that out of these 
people came some ofsthe greatest leaders of civ¬ 
ilization and the foremost of the Humanists. 

Possibly my judgement may be biased by my lcin- 
shipwith them, yet it is a permissable and. rea¬ 
sonable belief that the Republic,.by extending 
a helping hand to the members of this sturdy 
southern race, will gather in a worthy element 
for our composite. Americanism. 

Although little was ever said about other Eastern and 
Southern European groups in America, it seems fair to as¬ 
sume that such an apparent lack of animosity towards 
them lends sustenance to the notion that, when he spoke 
of the plight of the Italian, his words were also meant 
to help others. Moreover, Speranza probably felt that his 
expertise in regards to Italian culture qualified him to 
speak on that subject but not on matters relating to the 
other ethnic groups. Indeed, if the papers held by the 
New York Public Library are any indication of the extent 
to which he accumulated materials on the others, then we 


can conclude that his knowledge of them was scanty. 
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Speranz* considered it too early to judge these immi¬ 
grants and suggested that critics withhold until at least 
two generations have gone by. It would be better to study 
their potentialities in the form of their ethnic and his¬ 
toric achievements than "to study what the Italian immi¬ 
grant has been doing here in twenty five years since his 
24 - 

advent." The problem of immigration, moreover, was sim- 

25 

ply one of distribution. The tendency to flock to the 
cities is admitted to be dangerous. America has the- land, 
the room to accomodate the newcomers, yet they remain in 
the cities. There they are "turned into evil channels 
for the men to whom these farmers look for light" r—the' 
political bosses, padrones, and bankers. The Society for 
the Protection of Italian Immigrants sought to employ 
these people outside the city and to help them bring their 
families here: 

The Italians would make long Island a wine 
producing land, as they are making New J.ersey 
such. The Bohemians could develop a great sugar 
beet industry in Colorado. People who have made 
the fields of Europe yield rich crops for twenty 
centuries— what will they not do with our vir¬ 
gin soils? Cherry street and Stanton street 
can make no.man love' America; but a farm, how¬ 
ever, small, makes for citizenship.- 

In other words, Speranza is asking America to give the 

immigrant what we now refer to as "a piece of the action." 

Finally, as noted earlier, Speranza did not hesitate to 

criticize the reception given newcomers by the Old Stock: 

Indeed, many of our sins we conveniently saddle 
on the strangers,"finding in them the respon¬ 
sibility for some of the evils of our own mak¬ 
ing. And so a thoughtless majority fails to 
see that such proceedure can result only in race 
prejudice and prevent Father than foster that 
very assimilation which we all desire.2b 

No doubt such sobering thoughts can even today be reflected 
upon with great profit. When we see in the newest of the 
new immigant^he cause of crime, especially "crimes of 
passion," slums and- social unrest, we are very likely to 
be merely overlooking our own shortcomings. 
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Throughout the first decade of this century, Speranz&'s 
optimistic, problem-solving bent caused him to persistently 
seek greater cooperation between the American and Italian 
governments in providing protection for immigrants. Thus, 
in an undated manuscript,probably written at that time, 
entitled "Political representation of Italo-American 
colonies in the Italian Parliament," be noted that,while 
Italian colonies in America might inhibit assimilation, 
their existence "would be evidence of those new conditions 
and relations between different countries which tend to 
destroy tha ancient sharp lines of demarcation between • 
nations." Commercial interests, improved methods of the 
transportation of goods and people are steadily elimina¬ 
ting "old distinctions of nationalities" and "rendering 1- 
the parochial character of present day patriotism more : 
and more an anachronism." Equally anachronistic is the 
concept of citizenship "which makes a man an American 
while here, and an Italian while in Italy." Sparanga 
concluded, perhaps a bit nrematurely, by stating: "The. 
old barriers are every where breaking down. may even 

bring ourselves to the point of recognizing foreign 'col¬ 
onies' in our midst, on our soil, as entitled to partake 
in the parliamentary life of their mother country."-' 
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Speranza spent these early .years attempting to bridge 
the gap between the two cultures. One senses that he was 
describing not so much strangers in the land, Higham’s 
original perspective, as he was talking about sons of 
Vesuvius, of a classic, vintage culture, in a lonesome 

pO 

and strange land. He was talking about the finest wine, 
taking the shape of its new container, yet no less a 
delicacy for that fact. Unfortunately on July 6, 1909> 
at the age of thirty seven, Speranza married Florence 
Colgate and everything appears to have gone down bill - 
from there on. ■ He was yanked out of his work in America 
and spent the next decade traveling Europe. 

During the course of the Second .decade of the twen¬ 
tieth century, Speranza was occupied for the major portion 
of his time with the internal affairs of Italy and with 
Italian-American relations as illustrated by the numerous 
articles he wrote for New York and Canadian newspapers as 
well as for the Nation . O utLook and other magazines. In¬ 
creasingly, his attention was diverted from the issues of 
immigration, penal reform, and judicial reform. Travel¬ 
ling throughout Europe and Italy (Oct. .1912- Mar. 1913; 

June - Sept. 1914; and Aug. 1915 -April 1919), he saw 
himself as a kind of cultural interpreter, a liason 
between the Latin 'race* and the Anglo-Saxon ’race'. 
Particularly after the outbreak of war, he launched a 
campaign of "appeals for Italy" in which he asked Americans 
to support the Italian'war effort against the Axis powers 
with food, medical supplies and, later, with fighting, 
men. In an article written for the American Clearing 
House in Rome entitled "An Appeal from Italy", Speranza 

painted a picture of gallant and courageous Italian troops 

2Q 

fighting the Allied cause in the Alpine mountains. ^ 

These wore , he suggested, were being mutilated with the 
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loss of feet from frostbite and legs from wounds. The 
very least Americans could do would be to supply " a 
couple of expert American workers to train Italian arti¬ 
sans in this highly skilled line (i.e. of making artifi¬ 
cial limbs), and to secure from Ameirca such special 
lathes and machinery as are necessary for the very best 
appliances for the mutilated." Hence the humanitarian 
impulse had now-reemerged for a new purpose. 

In letters to John 0. La Gorge, Associate Editor of 

National Geog raphic, and E.H. Abbott, editor of Outlook , 

Speranza stressed the importance of keeping the American 

public informed about the Italian view -point of the 

war, proposing to send a collection of -photographs of 

"Italian types, street scenes, or gatherings in market y 

places" (La Gorce's words) and suggesting "a series of 

articles dealing with the Questions and problems out- 

V) 

standing between Americans and the Allies."' 

At points of particular stress, Speranza took an 
unusually aggressive stance:, regarding American and British 
criticisms of the conduct of Italy's war effort. In a 
letter to Colonel M.C. Buckey, Military Attache,American 
Embassy in Rome, dated November 18, 1917, be strongly 
attacked what were known as the "Weekly Reports on Italy 
from the London Intelligence Bureau"; It is "not merely 
... my belief but (also) the opinion of serious Italians, 
that British Intelligence about Italy and the Italians is 
too often too 'British' and too disregardful of ascertain¬ 
ing Italians facts through Italian channels and sources. 
Perhaps Speranza did not take into consideration the 
general^- inability or failure of British overseas policy. 
That their record was no different in .America, Africa, or 
Asia, always deaf and insensitive to the exhortations of 
the people they dealt with; however, the United.States 
did not escape these penetrating criticisms. 
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A few months later** January 1918, he issued a sting¬ 
ing critique on America's failure to send men with guns 
and bayonets, instead of retired, well-to-do men who 
ride around in limousines and live in fine hotels while 

32 

serving as an elite corps of 'healers' for the Red Cross. 

He said with a touch of opprobrium that Americans desired 
only to give "money or money's worth," giving Italians 
the impression ."that the rich, even in Wilson's Democracy, 
do the easy jobs." He further objected to the fact that 
these people failed to "get into closer and more direct 
touch with the people, they stick too much to officialdom 
and to organizations, and Italy is not made of these." 

It is important to rember that such criticisms ( and 
there were many more)were delivered during times of 
great anxiety and turmoil. Italy's war effort was not 
succeeding, Speranza had been plagued by illnesses made 
worse by his journalistic adventures to the battlefront; 
and he was probably suffering from an acute case of 
homesickness. 

Throughout these years domestic concerns, which had 
absorbed most of his time earlier, took a back seat. In 
his published diary, 1915-1919, the question of immigra¬ 
tion is not mentioned at all and that of Italian emigra- 

33 

tion is mentioned only twice and briefly at that. The* 
only other item relating to the home front is a letter 
to Norval Richardson of the United States Embassy in 
Roma. At that time America had not yet entered the war; 
and Speranza thought he could be of greater service at h 
home: 

I feel that those of us who are not engaged in 
work for the United States should be at home. 

These are^ays of trouble and anxiety for Ameri¬ 
ca with, all the riff-raff and hyphenates she h 
has been sheltering, and why should we not be 
near her?34 
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This appears to he one of the earliest glimpses we get 
of the emerging nativism of Gino Carlo Speranza. The 
reasons for this change in attitude are difficult to 
pin-point, hut scattered clues, seem to focus on his 
late marriage to a WASP, his extended stay away from 
the United States and his role in the American community 
at Rome as an attache. The second of these points had 
two especially deleterious effects. First, he was forced 
to re Uf* on a melange of second-hand information, concern¬ 
ing the situation at home. Newspapers and magazines, 
continuing to express the same views he so vehemently 
opposed earlier, were his primary source of information. 
Second, he became dissassociated from the penal and immi¬ 
gration societies with which he so sincerely fought on 
the side of the downtrodden. And so,by the time he was 
prepared to return home, the optimism, exfeuherant sympathy 
and freshness of approach,had turned to pessimism, bitter¬ 
ness and tired apquiessence to the established way. 
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On April 30, 1919, Gino Speranza sailed from Genoa 

* C^, 

on the Giuseppe Verdi , welried by war and ill-health. He: 
arrived in America on June 14th; it was a different land 
and people by then, wary of Europe and Europeans in Amer¬ 
ica. He wrote several days later: "I am very tired in \ 
body and mind and need a thorough rest."-^ Ominously 
he continued: 

What I am most worried about is the fear I may 
get embittered in spirit over the results of 4 
the war; I confess I am rather blue about it 
after having witnessed our magnificent entry J 
into the war and comparing it with our present 
situation. By and by I hope to be free to speak 
my mind. t; 

Ernest H. Abbott quickly responded in a like manner. 
Suggesting they get together to "blow off steam in one 
another£?s presence." The editor of Outlook v/rote, 

"Your fear of becoming embittered over the results of the 
war is the feeling that I have had sometimes...."^ 0 The 
steam blowing meeting was postponed, but Seranza 1 s nomin¬ 
ation for membership to the exclusive Century Club of 
New York was not. In one letter of recommendation, 
Speranza was characterized as a man of "rare racial gifts 
which make him a charming companion; modest and genial, 
indulgent of the infirmities of his fellowmen, apprecia¬ 
tive of their virtues."^ Whereas previously our man was 
on the outside looking in, he now launches his new life 
from the inside as a member of one of the most elite 
groups in New York society, and yet another would-be 
radical-informer is subdued and absorbed by the "system". 

By November, Speranza began once again to actively 
devote himself to civic life except this time with a 
new orientation. Previously he sought to discover the *1 
best means for assimilating the new immigrants. Now he 
asked: "Does Americanization Americanize?"-^ He saw 
himself as most qualified to answer this most important 
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question. Having studied the problem for thirty years, 
’’and, in a way, lived it ....And grown old I trust that 
what I have lost is hopefulness and enthusiasm regarding 
the subject I have made up by better perspective and wider 
political and spiritual experience.” Optimism., enthu¬ 
siasm and, sensititvity were wiped out. WitMbis new 
mental framework, Speranza took on the problems of immi¬ 
gration until his death. 

The essence of Speranza's post World War I thought 
may be found in series of articles under the general head¬ 
ing of "The Immigration Peril,” 1923 -1924;however, before 
taking a look at them, it would be profitable to examine 
Arhtur Livingston's appraisal of them in 1941.^ Seeking 
to bolster Speranza's later view and undermine his earlier 
efforts, Livingston declared that Speranza's "war experi¬ 
ence in Italy revealed to him how irrevocable.y he had 
become American.” Combined with his study of American 
history, he came to realize "for himself the: distinctive¬ 
ness of American nationality and the basically original 
character of the American tradition.” More accurately 
one might say that he learned a peculiar brand of parochi¬ 
alism and self-consciousness characteristic of particular 
types of Americans, the kind who have persis¬ 
tently maintained, past and present, a classic American 
was formed sometime around 1776; and any diviation from 
that abstraction could only lead to the corruption of 
the national character. 

Old stock Americans as late as the 1890's took for 
granted that true Americanismyroulri not deteriorate, but 
the new immigrants learned a new "'scientific' history" 
which opposed the great tradition. Livingston's critique 
of the new historians, who are not mentioned by name, but 
no doubt include Charles Beard, Carl Becker, J. Franklin 
Jameson, and other "revisionist", isWorth quoting in full: 
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Prom our 11 scientific*' historians and our social 
scientists, who were ever on watch lest some 
bourgeosi*prejudice beguile them into an aggres¬ 
sive or merely decent patriotism, they had heard 
that there is no American tradition, that Ameri¬ 
ca is a confused hodgepodge of many European i 
traditions, that American nationality at the 
best is a nationality in the making. 

Sperariza similarly assailed these assumptions in an arti¬ 
cle entitled "Playing Horse with American History" in 
which he decried efforts of historians of "newer racial 
groups" to "magnify" the significance of contributions 
made by their own group.^ Speranza indicated that "New 
Stock chroniclers" had labored to discredit "such basic 
and controlling fact?* as "that of the 'Anglo-Saxon' char¬ 
acter of this country, of its institutions and of the 
majority of its people." He concluded that this new : 
scholarship was Merely "horse-play"; and "As such we shall 
treat them, laughing over them and retaining no bitterness 
because of them." Appropriately, the article was closed 
with the suggestion that a fiction writer, following in 
the footsteps of these false histories, should provide 
"aonew 'Outline of American History.'" 

Thus the ensuing articles on immigration consisted 
of analyses based on a belief in the Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
origins of all social, economic, cultural and political 

institutions which "derive from the complexes of sentiment 

42 

that are involved in being Anglo-Saxon and Protestant." 
Moreover, there-.-was the theme, which ran through tout the 
World's Work articles and Race or Nation , that American 
culture could absorb "non-Anglo-Saxon and non-Protestant 
stock" while immigration was only a trickle; however, 
it could not "absorb the vast hordes, of alien race and 
background, that have come to inhabit our soil during 
the past fifty years." We should recall here thatAprevi- 
ously balked at just such references to immigration as 
an invasion of "vast hordes". 
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The message, embodied in tbe demogogic pronouncements 
of the beautifully illustrated World's Work articles, was 
synthesized in Race or Nation; A Conflict in.TDivided Lo y¬ 
a lties . Broadly speaking mass-alienation had corrupted 
America's legal, political, spiritual and social life; and 
the common language and common schooling were also in 
jeopardy because of this mass immigration. In order for 
democratic freedoms to continue to exist, "the historic 
American stock —- distinctly liked minde^hnd peculiarly 
alike also in character, in outlook and in ideals" must 
also continue intact.^ Political democracy and the WASP, 
especially those hex* at the time of thd.Revolution and 
before,were in the mind of Gino Speranza inextricably linked. 

Unfortunately the views of the new arrivals did not 
coincide with those of historic Americans, and therefore, 
"become a distinct de-nationalizing element within the 
republic." Consequently the object became to preserve 
the homogeniety and "ii^imate unity" of the American way 
of life in the face of "extraneous influences" which are 
impeding the process of nationalization. 

Also the de-Americanizing influences were due not only 
to the physical separateness of the foreign born but also 
to "inseparable ethnic and cultural barriers." These 
barriers "stare at you threatingly in the case of the 
yellow race in the case of the yellow race in every state 
of the Union where individuals of that race gather in 
sufficient numbers.Speranza did not reserve his 
unfortunate bitterness for those industrious little 
people of the East. He added Poles, Hungarians, Russians, 
Czechs, Butch, and even Italians to his list of undesirables 
with Roman Catholics and Jews getting an extra dash of 
acrimony. 

Indeed,if these racial groups persist,"the historic 
American majority, forced into an awareness of what threatens 
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the fundamentals of its life and culture, vail begin to 
react ; normally by legal and political means if it can; 
by new ways and extra-legally if it must." Certainly 
for a man who started out fighting to protect the immi¬ 
grant from violence this represents a totally new atti¬ 
tude. The fight was not now for an amalgamated or mon 4 - 
grelized America but for an "America as it was." 
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VI 


Before concluding this essay a few brief remarks should 
be made in account Jins: for the changes described herein 
and in -noting the plain truth, that the issues tackled by 


Speranza and his generation persist even today. First, 
why did he change his views so fully? There are several 
possibilities which come to mind with no doubt several 
others lingering about. As a second generation Italian- ,. > . 

American, Speransa himself may have been tortured by his dot 

ov.n conflict of loyalties; however, this is probably not r T <^, ■ 

the primary cause, since the changes did come so late in /77 m. w- 
life and after so many years of forceful action in the de-. '')■ ^y (r , 


/?*■«. vv- 


fence-of the immigrants. Next, there is the possibility v / V, \ 

-t> t p H» 

that his marriage to Florence Colgate, and indirectly to r " ’ 

.. _ . . . . . : . . . _ . 


the Colgate family, may have caused the change. Perhaps 


it was on^y coincidence, hut so many facts of his life were 

i i -i ■ tlr> j_ i n * * _ «j . n -i __l. ‘ . i. — — '■ 




altered affter this union. Finally, perhaps it was one 


to.> 


of those "perils of prosperity" from which we all suftered 

46 

upon the close of the first world war. 


The period when Speranza elucidated his nativist 
argument was one when America was trying to forget the 
horrors of the war and to isolate itself from the problems 


of Europe. More importantly, it was a time when tremen¬ 
dous questioning of the traditional authorities was occult¬ 
ing. The strictures of'God and civil authority were every¬ 
where crumbling; and the city was fast replacing rural 
America as thei dominant force in this country. Leuchtenburg 


argues: "The city represented everything —■ Europe, Wall 
Street, religious skepticism, political.radicalism, sophis¬ 
tication, intellectual arrogance — which prewar America 
most feared."^ Naturally, perhaps illogically is the 
better word, since most immigrants settled in the cities 
from the Big Apple itself to San Fransico, they were 
associated negatively withythe decline of American civi- 
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lization. Leuchtenburg adds a significant point, espe¬ 
cially for an understanding of our man: "The assault on the 
authority of older Americans would have created terrible 
problems in the best of times. The experience of World 
War I made matters much worse." Although there exist other 
possibilites for explaining thafchanges, these appear to 
be the most significant. 

In the last decade or so, the issues of the nature 
of American society and character have been hotly debate^ 
and at least a3 extensively as during the first quarter 
of this century. Questions of ethnic identity, cultural 
pluralism, assimilation, amalgamation, unity in diversity 
and so on have been discussed. Now Latin Americans have 
become the largest and "most obvious" addition to the 
society; and we ask as was asked in earlier times of 
other ethnic groups: should we let these people come and 
go as they please? Are they destroying America "as it 
was"? And, finally, we are probing the possibility of 
their innate inability to cope with our "advanced culture 
as the ability of Italians to read, write, and think was 
questioned a short half century ago. Any survey of back 
issues of the popular, journalistic, and even scholarly 
literature will show that for all our verbosity, sophis*- 
tication, and description American has still not answered 
the question which has plagued her for three hundred years: 
What is America? 
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Appendix: 

A Brief List of Articles on Immigration by Speranza 


Decline of Criminal Jurisprudence in America, Appleton* s , 
Popular Science Monthly , Feb., 1900. 

What are we doing for the Criminal? The American Law 
Register , April, 1901. ~ ~~ 

The Mafia, The Green Bag , June 1900. 

Societies in the' Italian ""Colony: Their Uses and Their 

Abuses Discussed by an Italian, N.Y. Times , March 8, 1903. 

The Aspirations of Tony, N.Y. Evening Post , Apr., 1901. 

The Italian foreman as a social agent, Charities , July 4, 1903. 
Forced labor in'West Virginia, Outlook ,"June T37 1903* 

Solving the Immigration Problem, Outlook , Apr. 16, 1904. 

How it feels to be problem, Charities , May 7, 1904. 

Problems of the Immigrant, Charities , Sept. 2, 1905- 
The Italians in Congested Districts, Charities , Apr. 4, 1908. 
Political representation of It&lo-American colonies in the 
Italian Parliament, Char ities, Jan. 20, 1906. 

Petrosino and the Black Hand, S urvey , Apr. 3, 1909* 

Relation of the Alien to the Administration of the Civil 
and Criminal Law, Journal of Criminal Lav. r and Criminology , 

Nov., 1910. ” 

( The lengthy list of articles written while travelling nr* 
Europe as a correspondent is omitted since they do not 
directly bear on immigration) 

Does Americanization Americanize? At lan tic, Peb., 1920. 

Old Americans and the Younger Set, Worl d* s Work, Mar., 1923* 
Playing Horse With American History’, “ibid"April, 1923* 

The Immigration Peril (World's Work):' " 

Americanization a Failure", Nov. - ,' ID"23. 

New Mexico an Example, Dec., 1923* 

Effects of Mass-Alienage upon Our Laws, Jan., 1924. 

Effects of Mass-Alienage upon the Spiritual Life of the 
American 'Democracy, Peb., 1924. 

The National Issue of the American Public School, Apr., 1924. 
Europe in /meric a, May, 1924. 

Reactions and Remedies, May, 1924. 

Additional material: 

Th.e Newjest Freedom, Hibbert J ournal , Apr., 1921. 

Where Americanisation G-ets Rubbed Off, Outlook, Sept, 6,1922. 
The Religion of American Democracy, Forum, "Dec., 1926. 

The Citizenship of the Pope, Forum, Jah.~,~ 1928. 

Portrait, World's .Work, Nov., "1923. 
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